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to 

The "Atma" of Freodom: Physical, Manual, Emotional, and Spiritual, 
,Via the noble concept of Education - as ah Instrument for ^he 
fulfilljrcno and development of ^the '*'hole-man, the Vrnole-society 
and the V/hole-universe^ toward Peace and Happiness for All 

Mankind 



A Note 

. The pages that follow reflect, the type of research that is highly 
profitable .and practical to all mankind everywhere* Here is an aspect of 
the pilgrimage of man illmiinated in a sysu^m that is unified^*^ organized 
^ and highly coherent (movement) on earth and -is levealed ohroug'h the 
mechanism of: (l) In^trumertt (curriculum and educat^ion)^ (2) User of ej:.he 
instrumei^t^ (3) Used on whom, to whom, and for what purpose^ goal or 
objective, ^ - ' , ^ 

The values7 ar^t-iwdes, beha;^oral patterns and' men tali t,y of uhe Im- 
peralistic, colonial, of face in England through th^ colonial administrators 
appear colorfully and' drama oically in the education and*^cunricula patterns 
that wer-.^ implemented and perpetuated for thd'se islands under t,he im- 
peraListiQ government of England - specifically in the B.^ifish Tfesb'Jndies 
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• • ^ A Histori\l Perspective: 

. <• 
Curriculum Develornent. and Ins.trumentalisn in the Educational System in the British 
West Indies ' '\ ^ . ' 

, For triily rhy^<^wdrds shall .not be false: he that is perfect 
' irt' knowledge is'vdth thee. -"Behold, God is migKty, and • . * ' 

desnib-eiih not any: he is mighty in strength an'd ifisdomj> ^^ 
' ^ Job 36: . 

■ . • " ' • ' ■ * 

'■^ Thiy research ,p|per uses the thesis that the instrument of education in any ^ 

civilisation >or nat^icn, and in parti qular in the 'Siritish i/est Indies reflects the 

totality of that, civilis'ation aid vice versa. This mesais that the in'strument .of 

educatioR reveals: (l) a design, and^ a stricture, C2) -a philosophy, (3) a psychology, 

ih) -a system of objective, (^), a concept as/to the nature of man, (^) the structure 

of subject natter, (?) the Relevant vs. the irrelevan , (8) a value system,. (9) a 

concept of society, (l-O) the product or end result reflecting the utility of the 
•« 

instrument used f^r behavior modifitations of the agents. 

* , # 

V.Tiat is the cultural history of education saying a^out the basic "function of© 
education f.s-'an instrument? It is saying that a viev; dora the roa'd of time, from 
^ibout 6000 B.C. and. the earliest civilization of India snd the Aryans to the American 
civilisa"Dion, education is the .inistrament used to free man as we.ll as to enslave hini ^ 

" • J 

spiritually, morally. and ecorjcnicallyo To illifi^trate this points, the cultUiial history 
of Education reveals that the kvy-sis or '4ioble people" lived somewhere around the 
Caspain area before the conv;gntional record of history, but due to the fact of "over- 
population" and a risen need for trade and expansion because of econordc crises , these 
Aryais 'ir.vaded "the area of the Sou,th, They therefore conquered Siumeria in the Vest, » 
Wd in the East they also cortquered the N agas people of India . In the process they 
realized that they were in thti minority,, aid so they developed a system 'to maintain 
their ccn trol, ^^-rer, ^and supremacy over their-,conquect vjhp comprised the majority, . 
and were of a dark complexion com;. ara timely speaking. This approach ta pov:er, con'- 
quest, dorJjiion, and rule continues to dominate the imagination of man todaj', and 
is vividly seen thixugh the institution of education as an instrument. 



The Aryans vre're white ih-vaders arid being a rnihority among the so>>called black 
or darker skirf reople in India ^ they devised a system to maintain their white storem- 
a'cy by setting up lavfe and regulations* The color '.segregation was c^lcd "Varna" and 
with its system of rules and regulations formed the -basis of^thd caste system in-the * 
Hindu R'eiig^ion of .the Conquerors ♦ - " ' <| \ ' 

, \ ( ' . ' ' * <f 

' The Caste, gyst^ ia — ' This social order was divided intO'- foui* castes; the caste or' 

i^eligion—the Hindu xleligiori' of * the Conquerors caiiie about 'be'^au^e of Sconomic .Need ' 

an d^ Survival / Following are some qualities of the Caste System: 

- I,. ^Brahman— -This is the 'Jbighest caste and consists of those people who 
r ^ are responsible ^ for the spiritual and educational guidance o-f 'society ♦ 

The Brahman vras highly prooec^ed,by Law in the Kiridu society and to 
• • .strike a Br ahman was to force Deatho — 

II. Kshatriya ~rhis cast^ was responsible for politics, public affairs, 
waS^, justiea,., peacey^govemmental administration and was s.ometimes 
^ . • , called the ,!*ruling warrior ^cas^teo" ' ' . ' ' - 

* ' * • ' ^ ^ • . , * <♦ ' 

III. Vaishya — This caste\is the merchant caste, ancL they are' involved in 
industry, trade, and commerce. ' * ' ' - * . 

. . ^ ^ ^ ' ^ * i ' 

IV. Shudra — This caste -consists of the la})orers and are considered the 
, , ^ ^toucbables or outcasts oT societV o The black er dark'^-'abojiginal 
* ^ pepple of Jndia^ most 'exclusively fall in.to this caste, and raoreso in 
earlier times." - ^ - . ' 

The Curriculuiri — The ^cient Indian curriculum emphasized philosaphy, religion and 
rituals, theology, ethics and Vocational skills.. Philology and grammar were later 
addfed and by ^00 BTC. scientific explorations revealed itself in the study- of phys3.cs, " 
chemistry, physib],opr, mathematics astronomy, '^geb logy and t;l:yrd70logy. However, thei 
point is that these benefits were for the Bj>aamans , then the Kghax-riya ^ the Vaishya , 
but not for the Shudra. They were gLven. no formal edu.cation as such , but were trained 
in -household wcfl-k and laborious occupation. From thi« base, what is Instrumentalicra 
and Curriculum Development in the Educational Gystera in the British V.est Indies? V/ftere 
arc we_^now? Ivhere are we going? Can achi'cve the dj-eam of Martin Luther King, 



llahatma Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer artji JohiJ F*, Kennedy. — Love One AnoXher: Thou . 
/shal-t'not kill/ Of course, the words of'J^^us ChT?ist as w^ll as His Life reflected 
that Enlightenmcrjt is achieved though Education"— jierceiving and behaving while 
Darkness and ignorance are the result non«educatiorT,. Th^ instrument * can bemused ^ 
^pr' whatever end is to* be stT:ained for 'by nature man is the most flexiblft creature 

• ^' ' - ^ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

and are^alv7ays in the^"proces5 of becoming/^ e^^gl 'Sparta and A'theuis * 

• ' ' €eneyal ga^k^round / ' ' ' • * ^ , ^ 

o - • f 

''Now it is time to enter the Empire, where it was cnce.^s^dd thai>^the sun' never 

' ' • . « ' - * . '"^ ' 

sets on the British Empire* ^Since an , empire comprizes of»j)eople, institutions and a 

^ . \ - . ^ - 

culture, no on§ can deny the fact tbat. there is "an in'tricate and vit^ relationship 



betvrecn an, educational system and the social structure of society-economics,^ politics, 

religion, ideology-political end social j so too, it is undeniable that the educational 

system as an instrurient is designed^ towards an end or objectiveo If a serious student 

of curricvlam development will just look into "comparative curricula" he vail sooner or 

laier hyppthecii^e that an authoritarian-colonial -imperialistic political system by its 

natui^e revesCLs: . ' ' ^ o ' . ^ *^ . 

(l) Secondary schools are non or little cciriprehensive in scope and . 

structure., \ ^ . . ' 

(2/ The administration of education Is highly centralized as apposed 
. <to the decentralization in a democratic system, 

' o ^, * ' 

(3) The school curricula reflect speoilisation at a very early age« 

'"^ ' ^ * ^ ^' 

(h) Emphasis on subject-centered as 5p|)osed to student-rcen tered 
teaching* , \ . * 

(5) The school system is ^highly oppressive* ' ' 

(6) Psj'choloi-y, of learning and recognition of indivi4ual''differences * / 
are ignored, in prefer.ence to society-centered-goals es$,ablished 

•by dictatoral regimes* 

(7) The absence of "a theo'ry of teaching" is clear for "the art and/ 
science of vr.ity in educator reducant-relati on slTip^J' is absent ' ^ ^' 
in preference to a mechanized regimented, and push-button . * 
structure* « ^ ^ ' 
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3w education, aid speciric.4ly.;th^spect of curri^im development in 
- ■'^he Brii>ish Kest' Indie;; 'djjxi^^ \ ' . 

.; /r.-^^'^^> IS necessaiY to look at the ideas cf-one of iihe world's greatest and 
; ". " * ' 
^ •5i*,_.most dynamic educator,, John Dewey Some of the major conceplss iri-bhe educational- 

- ' " r.' • < ■ • " ' ' ' • ' •• ' 

, - Tphiloscphicar-hjtsWical.lire of John ^BeVey cire:. (l) Instrumentalism, (2)<,The 
. • Student, (3) Democracy, Individual Differences, . (5). ^he School, (6) The Sci- " 
entificjiethpd, (.7) Knovdedge'-and Infokatiori, (8) Experienpe and its Nature', 
* ' (9) Discipline, '(iO) Freedom* ' ' ' ' 

. Instrunient4:^sn: is. the be.dreTck of curricylun' planning and development because 

,the concept of the^ Studertt is- of primary imjJort^ce— the^natune of the Stude;i*t or 

; ^ |nan, follov.-ed by Society ; To be mor^j s^echic curriculum is the instrujr.ent. designed 

]V I' .-^ pegpei;uatij^g; values br culture th]:;ough the studen^t or nan, in the schools^ pro- 

, t society with specific ,9bjectives as to the needs of that society.'* 
^ . ' ' « ' 1 * — 

-.- / . P^y^' ^'f^e^^H thaf the inind snd- the body evolved, .and ideaS are the o ff scrings* 

■ * r. C'' \ ' ' ' « ' ■ ^ '■ ~' • 

.. of- experience whibh are the .i^lans for action for the"" satisf^ctoiy ^diusteient, of man 

. • to his "environjr.ent. The men.t^ process, for adjusunent is Thinking , and t'hiJ\sv-the re- 

* ^"^^ of - felt needs bf thfe Indi^Aal dp soci,e.ty , which stems from a problem (problem- 

< cceneered). So the .instrujnent of action is the ptoduct of the' human mind* Dewev ■ 
->r'« : : — ■- ' / *' . 

believes that "hmsn thinking is social'^^ it manifests iiiseifin the fonr. of Vsocijil 

• . milieu." _ "Soci?5l utility," according to Dewey is the test of truthj .education and 

\curriculum plpjmlrt^^^hd development ;are a social instltuticn/'and subject to, the' 
*■''.*-"'' " - * '' . ' " \ '■ 

■■ " . aspi-r^uicns and o'gj.ectives ©rone* cul turd and society-, as apposed to, .another compara- 

itvely speakLng. A school is -a miriiUire society or a "mini-systepi in the overall 

■systcn of the culture and one is ceflective of the other. ' . ' . . 

ERIC . - ' . . - ^ ' . : 



* * John Dev;ey lived from October 20th, 1^59 to June 1-st, 19^2, a period of ninety- 

tv:o yes.r.s. He influenced ^ndllions of. educators and ainong them were Kilpatrick, Bode 

, and^rameldo Of course, Dewey 'Was influenced by tite thebr;'; 6f evolution (Darwin) and 

by •the Greek "concepts of* continual change" (Heraclitus 535-l?5 i^^CT), ' However, vihao 

influenqod, the British *imperi*alisi tic educaoional system in the British West Inciies? 

The Bji'itish colonial* govemraeno debated and. passed the. Negro Emancipation A.ct in 1333 
' , ^ , . . ' ^ ' • ' i 

.in the British parlianent in England because .slavery , as practiced was no longer m 
.econoric gain, -yet the ideas of mcntal-slaveiy was the insidious goal of . the planners 
of frecdor'i jfrcm physical sla'^ftiiy or that of being on the plantations of Whi-oe-Kasters. • 
Or was it the situation of "who cares; we^ the imperialists and colonies bosses ^ave * 
already got the bestj now l^iave the dying ignorait slaves^and blacks to iolve their 
probler.c." Nc, not 'totally - the brigh't idea' of using education whereby *the educated 

' ^ . , or.disccvar [ 

can be so* indocrln.^i>ed an d brain-xvashed that they can never find^themselyes^out remain 
in the maze made for then. In. today* s vxjrld,, the "maze" is that of Skinners^and thd 
population rerain his ^|rats." Brutal eij^d.rr.^rcilcss coi^ itioring. at all ctst so that 
"free slaves'* n(7w become "robots ahcf mechanized instruments" rather than " thinkers V^r, - 
free thinkers for a free s'ociety*" " - . • 

* Culttirai iJLstorj'' oi education brings 'to us tKe basic motives of plcnnojig a/id*devel-* 

oping the educational institution in the form of: (l) survival, (2) religious, X3) , 

y - . . < ' ^ . / ^ ' ' 

^political, (li) u1ilitari^^^> (5) ed^icaLion for all or mass, education, (6) excellence in 

educe, ti en -individual and- societal centered, arjd (?) Gr€c^tei:-coOTunity or Interr;aticnai. 

In the I/riti?h '•''ejst^lndics the situation rs quite cgniplex .becoujse' of the^populaoich 

as a-z; slav:c-; cpulatioh^ rnd the masters as British imffcriali^tric agents governed by.^he 

Inperiolirtic and coldnial orierrted policies and practices in England. Nevertheless, the 

mQtives that d cr^ina led educational plaiyiing and dcvelopmenV, and in particular 



''^un^culum evOlytdon are those of survival for the Ir.relrialistic, powers vith focus 
on econorlc-Lolitical ?POtive >, This situation is most clearly revealed through' th6 
data tfnat comprxse this .research paper vdth an underlying trend of oppression and 
suppression through the economic-political motive of tJcurriculuru planning ar\d 
development which. is only a shift in techniques from "the cruel physical slavery 
of tthe blacks*^ on the estates whore the reward of their physical lab6rs was'n.ot 
merely "gratis** qut il^gratitude and animal-oriented cruelty. • * * 

Education for reconstruction must focus ori two of the most popular and 



distinct structure of curricula, - the.(l) Student-centered and the (2), Subject- 

cen.teredt /A^^atever the type of curricu\Lum, tihe fundamental question lies on the 

value -system. on which the curriculum is^bksed. In philosophy this area^^of study 

is called Axiologyo Education for reconstruction must be directed to the student 

because our%sc6iety has structured our schools by implimen taction of a value-system 

'that is next to nono^ V/hy is the author saying this? Simply because if you look 

around our gociety from the V/hite House to the ghetto is re'flected corruption, ' 
• ♦ • 

dishonesty, lack if concern for one'n^ fellow man *and a network^ of forces that 
manifest decadence and death, . - ' ■ • \ 

. Ectucation without spiritual and moral values is dead. Kan 'is Spirit and flesh* 
and his full development can only be realized through the development of the biological 



and spiritual if social injustices are to be avoided and man. or^'nation is -to attain' 
spiritual and material maturity. This maturity can be achieved* by- recognizing (l) 
Truth and being iVut^^ful, (2) Spiritual values, (3) Moral values, (li) Value of Ex- 
cellenrce through Cooperation,* ('^)- Iniiividual worth, C^) Brotherhood, (7) 'Love, (8) 
'Peace ^ over Wpr, (9) He^pect for all mankind, J[i0) The comncnality- of all man^ (u) 
Do to others aS you would like them to do to you, (12) A man's vorth is not measured 

% t 

to the abundance of his material gains but his character. 
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^ 'Influence of the Colonial Masters ' * 

^ - • *" 

r ^ 

. *^t is noV the responsibility of 'facts to reveal tlie true nature of the mentality" 
bl colbnial masters througl], the Educational System in the\British Uest Indies as to 

motives of conquest or freedom of the Individual. In the meb^orable -year of I833 and 

* » » - > \' 

in the month of June resolutions were, passed by the Government of England- in the - 
British Parliament for The Act of Emancipation' which resulted in Law about three 
^months later. Ko-weyer,' until the day of Emancipation, there was nothing that can be ^ - 
called an educational system. The majority of the inhabitants were slaves wiTo were 
flevei* expose.d m any form tb the blessings .of an education, but evenlwhen an education- 
' al system was structured if 'was the pattern of . that found in England. " - ^ 

< ,As a' starting point for education in, the British West Indies, the best efforts, of 
the British Colonial Office was to appoint Rev. J.ohn Stirling in 1835 to report on the • 
administering .of Negro Education after emancipation . Rev. ^Sterling was. an' Englishman 
and to contex the situation it was a centuiy of colonial rule with full control by the 
Colonial Office in England,. In order "tp best appreciate the chaiii of, command in the 
doctrine of colonialism and imperialisin through the instrument of an educational - 
system or structure-, it is logical to begin with the earliest official report, directed 
l?y the^'Colonial Office i^ England,. This report is that of the -Rev." John -Sterling, ,^d 
is dated l83$r-: * * - * . ' > " ' 



Report in iS^^^by Rev. John ^Sterlin^y 



> 



; 7. Rev. John Sterling wasfappointed by the British Governifi^V^s speci^^eomniissioner 
to advice and report on the beginning of the Educational Adventure in the British West 
Indies. During the' tailend' of" slavery, ^and toe triumphah-t entry of the .Emancipation 

.Act from resolutions to,_Law ia 1833, Rev. John Sterling gathered reports on education ' 
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from the missionaries and religious organizsttions who were involved- in educational 
efforts durin|;,those^ decades of slavery, -ReVo Sterling vas appointed to this assign- 
ment because of his experience vac^b the conditions of the Negro population, and his 
ability: as to enquiries into education in England and Europe. After a lenghty visi"t 7 
to St. Vincent, B.\.M. where tlje Rev. Stirling used all his patience in watching the^ \ 
now emmcipatei' Negro populaoicn of the British Vest Jndies, he .returned to England 
and wrote his fanous report^ The Rev. John 3terl£ng;^-s Report, 183$ » This effort was 
the result of the^ Fifth resolution of the Act of Emancipation in l833j A*t reads^ 
"That His Majesty be en^^led to defr^ any such, expense as he may iJicur . . . upon 
liberal and comprehensive principles for the religious and moral Education of the Negr.o 



population to be emsncapated.^'*" 



Vihat has now happc-ied is the emancipation frora chains,, labor, ecbnqiaic disaster, 
and physical tortures-physical slavery* But in thiSiJubilant sta^,r *the coloni - 
zation and irxerialirr. of the mind must never be overlooked, because "Education is a ""^ 
change of behavior in respect to ^ field of perception,". If your perceptions are dis- 
torted and your "fields*^ ai^e sterile, then your power "to think like « free, brave, in- 
telligent, and creative l^unan beings is lost." , 

; ' ' ' ' ' ' ' V . _ " 

<^ , ' 

Reflections on Sterling's Report ^ 183$ 

1* Rev. John Sterling in 1835 pointed out, in essence, that the report 
^ indicates thao colonial society in the 5ri;:irh V*Vso Indies will 
sooner cr'lacer be thre^itcned and eventually thro-.v-n uhrough the 
windov; as soon as the fulness of freedom is realized . , 

2. ' In 1335 there "..-ere approximately 770,000 people released from Slavery 
through the Lr.ahcipation Act. In the British i-est Indies there were' 
about 657 > 62 7. - • - 

, 3- ^he po;;er^of the ernvncipaLcd slaves over "their minds and the culti- 
vation of chnracter" Is a necosrity for a civilised community* This 
can only l;e achieved throu^rh Educaticn -awakonin^; of n-ornl and 
intelligent pov:ers of the mind. • , * . 
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. . U. Little or no result can be expected in a plan vhere the ^'■'egro child ' . 
is taken for about throe to four»(3-ii) hours weekly from his hut ' 
"where he has been instructed in fraud and Ijdng" and intimated 'in 
fragmentaiy^ dogmas, hoping for transformation into "character and 
. development of intelligence, «» 

'V. ^ 

$, Rev. Steri&g recommended secondary education for all classes and 
• • teacher-education if the instrument -of education is to be produeti-ve 
. in the British .v.'est Indies; govemmen t -'should pay a large part of 
the cost, e.-g., student' s. expenses, and salaries of teachers. ' • 

Report of PaVick Joseph Keenan^ Trinidad, VM>, ^869 

• Joseph-Patrick Keenan was appointed by the Colon-ial British" Govemnent' to advise 
on the State of Education in Trinidad, W.I. in. 1869. He was Head of -Ihe Inspection 
Board of Natiohal Education in Ireland. He was to focu^ his investigation on the 
sui-t-abiii-ty-o^the-total.ly--secul^education-^stem-^ 



existing structure an(i was supported by Government*. Keenan -examined about three 
thdusind students, visited about seventy-six schools and was on- the isiand'from Febru- 
aiy 6th to Apial 8th. f'* ' ' . - . ' 

Reflections and Trends ^of Keenan' s Report, ' • 

- 1369, frinidadj V-.I. *' . " 

1. Local interest in education is reflected by tha very poor and deplorable 
^buildings used to house formal education. "■ ^ 

2. A Board of Education was functioning for about eighteen years (l8 years) 
and axl-tnats jreRective- is thirteen (13) school buildings— a discredit 
to any country or people that .acknowledges civilization as an objective 
of government and the instrument of education. 

3. Education a's such is nobody's business'* 

^h. The teachers lack .the character^antf in tellectual readiness to function 
adequately* . ^ 

5., The textbooks are irrelevant; they should be '"'racy of the- colony" -local 
♦ subfleco matter should be half of the bo'ok and the other half shoyld he 
general literature, 

6. Due to the system aft^rmahy years of schooling, it is found thl't th*^ 
soudentsi minds are reflective of a tabula rasa . ■ This brain-sick 



approach to--^ducaiion is of no con s'tructive-* valuer ' * • \^ 

> 

V 

Keehan introduced. the "monitor-system" to improve teacher-education 
as well as a strong curriculam-pedagogy, 'literature, science, etc. 

fhe. teachers, salsiiy was based on: 1/3 by. result of success as 
determined by Inspector; at his annual examination^ 1/3 by quarterly 
report of ,the: school manager5-l/3 by classification, rank or certif- 
icate achieved. 

Numerous moral dejects are a significant part of the charater of the 
adult Coclie, and the country provides no^ ^ucational and humanizing 
forces to improve his character. Recommended, are all opportunities 
: for the full participation of the Coslies in the public systefa of. ^ 
education. 

J- ' . 

-The loss of public confidence in education in the country can only 'be ' 
restored ^through the reorg^ization of , the 'Board of Sducation to inclucfe 
a balanced number of .Roman Catholics and Pro^testrants. 

In respect to Secondary Education it became abupdantly dear and pro- 
gressively distrteful Jio face the fact that .the secondary school" curric- 
ulum- is dic-t^ed by the Cambridge Examination runder the auspices 'of the' " 
SyrrdiT^^xe-ijf-'?^ of Cmabridge, England ^sihce 1^62. 

The yardstick of 'success, in-, the secondary school is & pass the Cambridge 
r.xa>ninaticn at ail cost. • . ' , 

Pragmatically speaking it is questionable that the time spent on a "single 
'■examination" cannot be more utilitatian-id.se spent. ' ■ " 

Implicit in the reports' is/Jhjj fact that "the classical system of education 
and suyle of examination should yield to a" pragmatic and locally- relevant- 
system, for development and progress of. every student as well as the 
community. . ^ 

Rote me.niorization and regurgitation must be eliminated by more meaningful 
learning experiences. The fomer is the r^esyZt of the Cambridge Universi- 
tijr examinations in most cases. ' 

Keenan pointed ^out that a University of the Vest Indies should be re^zed 
and supported by the V.est Indian Colonies and should be Aised as- an "exam- 
ining Agent" for the colonies. - ' < 

Keenan- cleanly stated that the Univer.sity Arts'' corned should- include 
philosophy, moral, logic, political econoiry, natural science, classics, 
mathematics, history-, modem languages, law, medicine'^ and engineering c 
and should be patterned after the European Universities. ' 



* Report of the Educgition "CcFirissiona 

" ' . iViriidad 1916 - ^ ' ^ . 

^ 0 

p I 

'The Governor *s crew- was again functioning in 1916 as an education comrtiksion 
into the State" of Trinidad education. AppoLntnent of ' tliis commission was in June 
19lh, aiid Tcrpriped of the Eritish colonial Mgh brass and the govemnj^rfi^.-nina-ted 
members alcng with the Principal of Queens Royal College and St. Haiy's College. 
The rapert was ready after two years and it bluntly rejected the "total package of'/ 
education in Trinidad for the previous fifty ($0) years.'" Emphasis of the report 
was not economy as- was expected, but the dire need for a practical^ and highly 
jB f Xi c^en ^e du c a tion al structure so that all Trinidadians carl benefit* " ' 

The commiasion also spent a great de^ of their time on the paper function, of 
^school inspection and adirini strati on as opposed to curricul.um development., Th©' 
abolition "of payment by results were ended, and schools were graded by Inspectors 
with the objective "of raising" tJie educational staridaa-^ds.^" Of .course, "the welfare 
■of the island depends on its schools" and so" great rhetorical .debates were put for- 
ward in the name of "action." However, the com^nissicn emphasied the 'progressive * 
reorganieation of the programs of agriculture, started in 1900, and advocated that 
inspection frop the Agriculture Department^Mihistrj^ of A'griculture v?as most essential 
if adequacy in both practice and theqrj' are to be realized;' 'hxiher 3alaries were 

recorrcndcd for education officers as well as a need for better qualified officers.. 

* >. * 

Reflections and Trends of the Education , ^\ 
' Commission, £rinidad, 1916 > * - 

1. An acceptable educational syster^jiustt fully recognize the diversity 

of roligicus vi^wai^ educational "^oneorganizati^^ is td/iSfourish ^ ^ " 
and be woruhv:hlle. • ' . ' 

2. Courres in c^-ricoLtural science, teachin^g-practice, and scKool , ^ 
man.agcrent chould be improved. ' ' 

J>. The final tonchcrs' ex;:r:: nation -Teachers Provisional. Certificate 
, should bo oq-ivalont to ohe Cambriore School Certificate in academic 



level. ' ^ 

• > * 

li. In secohdaiy sch?:xls the emphrcsis on the classical curriculum for 
- Cainbridge Lxr*a.in allien is ^ox. relevant to tKe needs of the island. 

5. V/hile it is practical to prepare ^onie capable students f or^-univer- 

* sity and professional careers*, ii, is impractfcal to .think "that this 
appraoch is mostly for all studentso A large nuF.ber of 'students .* 
shoula tc prejsred for ccrniercial, industrial, argicultural and 
vocation-afi.- and technical endeavors. * - . * 

•J 

6. ' The lower forns in the -secondary schools should not be required to 
. " follow a uniform curricul\5mo A curriculi^m that is suitable for 

Queens Royal 'College and Sl^ Mai^j-'s is hoz totally adequate for" 
Naparima Xho-D because/ of race as pointed out in the *-Heporto) 

. ^ 7. Education' is adindliistered by two- independent bodies -\ne for 

Elementary Education aid the other Secondary/' Educ^^tion.- Education 
•should be ad-ninistered Ly an" Education Board and the Chairman 
should be the Head of the D;esartn6nt o'f Laucation .and should 
possess degrees from a University ^in the British Empire. 

• • " . . V . 

. * • Educational Developnent-Trinidad ' 

^ and iooa'c, Lvai\^^'l^n wzi-iyll:^ 

A '^eporii of some significance that followed the Marriotii MavhBw Report and 

^ > • ^ r ' ^ ^ ^ ,^ ' 

proceeded "the Educafticnal Cevelbpmeht Draft Plan for Tri2iidj,d and Tobago^ 1967-1983 

<* * " , 

wag Jhe Ko;y7ie^Reporv in 1939^ A significant part of the Moyne' Report reiterated- 
findin.gG^cf the Karriott Kayhew Report of 1933 in respect to educational problems 
in the Vi.l. but. at the same time did not fail to inditiate the opposition -and ^ ^ 
criticism levelled at some of the previous reports by the VJest Indian nationals 
in relation to the quality of education^' the ^relevance- of the curricu^aV and 'the ,^ 
importance of the various types of secondary schools as recommended by the various 
report^ers and resecorchers. * ' * * 

The Trinidad and Tobago government continues their search for a relevant 

d • 

educnticrnl system and in April 1961 a UNESCO Educational Planning Team visited 
the island at the in\'itatxor of the Rl. Hon. Prime HiniSucr Dr. Eric V/iliiam.' ^ 
The b7fJ:SCJ consultant wa.« Dr. C.£. Gurr. In March 1967, outlines for a Plan .of. 
Educational Devolopncnt in Tririidad and xobago 1967 -1983^ was presented to the 



Cabinet .of the- rrinidad and Tobago Parlia-nent resulting in ^he follov/ing'J 

I. Phe principle of provision of general education for all children 
up to, age 111 in tvo stages— na-nsly, primeiy, followed by Junior 
Secondary, should be accepted; 

2» The principle of provision of specialised education and training 
-fpr a selected entry at age 1$ inzo acadefiiic and/or tecRnical ' ' 
* courses should be accepted; > 

3. ,The selection of pupils at age. 11-plus should be eliminated' as 
r.apidly as^ the resources of the country would allow of 'the^^ ^ 
expansion of opportunltie$ for adinission to Junior Secondary 
Schools; 

"\ 

II. Specialised training should be provided as'^^far as possible 
^ for 'approximaT^ly 3$ per cent, to hO per cent, or the age 

group above 15 years, bearing in mind proposals for a^ 
education extension service for. persons not attending a full 
time school; 

'0. Efforts shrould be ma<3e,to achieve a fully trained teaching 
service by the year 197$ or as egirly as possible within 
available resources; - • ' 

. - 
6#. Facilities for middle- ^a,nd higher level tie chni clan train in g^ 
• should be expanded; " . - 

7. The Library Wrvices of the country should be re-organized 
,^ to provide the following: -rr ^„ ^ ' ' - 

(i) a Na^/ional Library 
(ii)*a Schools' Library Service 
(iii) a coniprehensive Hxiral Lib'rarj^&ervlce 
' (iv) a school ^for library uraoiong 

8. Adequate accommodation should be provided for the Archives and 
5 — ti ^t.ionnl ^ K)].q>>i!rn ^ d a prog^ramme should be mapped out to effect 

improvement to thefaciirties""'ofre^^ 

7*9. The Division of C^iAture should be reorganised to include it^ 
upgrading and o^^^sion, and cultural Art Centres should be 
^ , established; ^'^r-^- ' . • ■ ' 

10. The ad-ninistrative structure and processes at the Ministry 
of Education and Culviro should be revised so as to cmsure 
that the a'lLnistry, co'uld core with the burdens imp6sed upon 
it by developments and changes; • < . 

U. The system of financir^^^'Educabion (in particular the grant 

of assistance to schoois) and of budgeting for Education \ 
should he revis^ed; 

12. The curriciila and syllabus used in the Education System at 
all level.'? shoyld bo brought into line j^ith modem trends 

/ 



iXid the needs of the country as a whole; . - • . 

13. - The present system of internal' organization of the s.chools ^ , ' ^ 
should be revised^ wit^h a view of sjecuring more efficient use . 
of resources and ^greater effecoivene ss^of the educational, 
c programme/ ^ * ''\ " * * * - 

111. All extensions to^the school system should be ge.ogrophically 

* distributed , so as to equalize educational oppor"c»unities • ' > 
. • according to regions and so as to centralise snd concen-trate 

the more expensive higher Educational facilities^ including 

* Teachers! Colleger; ' , t ' ■ * 

' .» • ■> 

* 15. An Educational Piiblications 'Branch should be established in • * 

the Ministry of Education Snd' Culture for the purpose of , 
publishirrg text bocks and reading materialj ' , * * ' 

^ 16. An Education al ^eotiiifef Or Measurement" servipe should be 
^^^-^^ established for the jpti^r pose of con str,uc ting national- tests 
« ^ ' for the nevc_educaoicnal system; * 

, 17*. A"^ va5;tly expanded Educational Broadcasting { Television) 

service for use ilr-^schopl educational programmes, as well, 

as "out-of-school"* educa:ticna]^programmes^ should be.> « . 

established. ' 

y/hat motivated Dr. V'illiams to request the services of UjJESeO ^Educational teajp"? 

The answer is aii irrelevant educational system'; growth^ change and progress must^e 

manifested in a vital *£nd pragmatic educational system. Dr, VFillimas and the Trinidad 

government decided to do something about educational irrperialism and colonialism^ Dr. 

Adisecliiah^ Defuly Director General CKESCjO, an. economist^ on December, 1966-Januarj',. 

1967, v;hile speaking in Incfia/said these words: 
* " ' - * 

__"ButN.the function of education in national , development in the considered view of 
a provrih£^ hurccr of eccncraius, and I happen to be pr^e of them, does not end T-dth the 
the (^ontributicn it makesi^tc a nation's later skills. IzKs role is even more crucial 
•^d dccicivc. There .is indeed a striking concordance between tae amomt of national 
incJne which a cclntry invests in its educational system, and the rate at which the 
national'- in cere grows. In coun trier £pT apai't/'ma c±\r:'tr. rs Jlweden c^nd Japan, ' 
Gcrr?j:y a:.L Kco.icc^ the U..>.Jl;..-{. pnd Israol, Czechoslovakia aid Ghnna, there seems 
to. be mpre then an accidental or coincidental force *at work linking hii^h rates of 
educational 'ir \e jVvTcnt ^rd..hif*h raies of national income c^owtii. Equally, a low 
rate of educnticr^cJ. inve^tnent, cS^ch r.s is "prevalent in Jraia, Er..7ei3 /Ci;c£ce, 
Ethicp'/i, Syi'ia nnd rakisoari, '-fori example, seems to be^acccm^paQicd by a low rate 
of national income growth, ^ihus tnere is a strong historical presumption that the 
key tp ^rowUi i. the raid at which ohe educational ifiVescr^ent of a coxintry progresses 
or rogrcGcrr>'' . . . » • *v 
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Trinidad and T^oBago need to ccrrtinue to inves.t-.in Educaftion gr be prepared '-to 

die' because of failure* As far as a relevant and pragmatic educational measurement 

. device is concerned the UlffiSCO team while tryirjg to soft peddle the atrocious situ- 

artion, and. at the same time maintain integrity in* its proposal for efficiency and^ 

productivity recommended that urgent, consideration be given to the 'following: 

1. A new approach to Sxa-ninations -is of course necessary. Examinations 
' "within -^the education system should amoun't* to no more than, a means of 
assessing progress and reinforcing what has been -taught. Because of 
the very high^ degree of emphasis in Trinidad and Tobago society on 
objective methods of sel3c"Ding persons for er^try into jobs and iiixo 
educational opportunity {eecor^dary school, .university places &:c^)^ 
each examination, whether it be .Common Entrance or General Certificate 
Examination or Techjiical, has assumed the proportions of a battle , 
' for survival . , - ' ^ '^f 

' " ' / " ' ^ 

^ 2» Und^r the new system bein^g proposed only tha lU+ Exmainatioii onould 
retairt a:iy of the present- tension which surrounds examinations o In 

• all other^ cases,^^it should be possible for person^ to have 'further 
attemp*ts (under the^^Sducationai 'Extension^ Service) at all these ' 

- examination.. In cases where as in some .%0hni'cal coufs^s the" * 
examinations assume some" previous exposure .to a course of practical 
work there wouli be no obstacie to the repetition of the examination * 
(as iiist^'t irdm repeti-oion oi^^'a yegt* in 5lass)'by the student-Zvjho 
fails or is referred.* ' ^ 

Primary Schools. ^ 

3# It is envisaged that a testing service for Primary Schools be 

established for the purposes of research^ national standardisation 
and supervision sad guidance bo^h of schools and o/ pupils. Ages - 
9+ and 11+ are reasonable ages for this type^ programme and zhe 
use of mechanical scoring aids., can keep .administrative costs^down to 
a reasonable figure, ihere would be no social pjressures surrounding 
the tests themjselves al&houch un^il 1971 'when fairly free enury into • 
^condafy Schools is secured ohere vail continue tb be .some unea'siness 
aVtached^ to --^the Common Entrance '^Examination. 

JU* In addH^n to these nation -vade test there will be^'^need for ''a pupil's 
record toN^ maint-ained iron the time the pupil first enters the 
system^ for^^ach'^^5S.tQ be traned in the keeping and us^-'of these 
records for scrr^^educatioanl guidance and the development of special , 
educatioiiaL aid s^^naces designed to assist children^ in realising.. , 
their full potcntiabx^s fat* as possible (such. aid services as advice 
to parents, medical at't^tion, school meals, assistance to needy child- 



rep ore* r^re now provided 



jome extent and additional assistance is 



envisaf.ed in this plan but t>i^ poin^ is made here in the' context of 
the Dupil's perfoi-mances as .i-^^sorded by the -school which can Ke good 
indication of environmentril 'and'Vt;ber circumstances conditions which 
.need attention). In order to perfoi^^m these services trained teachers 
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will be needed "who are soniewhab more free than they are now of some 
of the things which extensive Use of television 'is ''designed to free 
them from. ' ^ , , • ' - 

Junior Secondary S'ciio6ls . ' * ■ * ^ 

' , $0 The testing *service fCr the Junior Secondary Schools is expected* to 

' 0 "be principally a single far-ranging examination* at age Ih. Ail of 

this could be machine scored arid the practical woi;}c requirement 
could be trhe subject of periodic reports which might be oaken into 
consideration in a few borderline cases. Essentially the selection 
for SQhQoling beyound lli+ will be objective. ' ' ' 

Other Exanainations " ' ' ^ ■* ^ * 

- » ' ' * 

6. .Two otTier examinations are the Xechnioal Examinations (which are now 
being dealt with in- an appropriate m'anner but which need to come under 
" *the umbrella .of the ^Examinations and Educationatl Measiirement Service) 

and the G.C.E. Exa^iinations ^( control of v;hich is expected to be tr^s-- 
ferred within the nfe-ar future of the Caribbean) Jamaica has announced 
rj.- . r-ite bwn Secondary School Examinations whether of not the Sasterft Cari- 
bbean participates aid this is 'with a Se^conHary .School system' whic^i. 
does not produce as- many-" 0" and "A" Level ~ candidates , as. the Trinidad 
' and Tobago system.^ Trinidad arid Tobago shduid itTappears continue to ^ 

se?k C'aribbean-wide co-operation. " Hovrever thle possibility of a Trinidad 
Tobago G.C.E. shoald be kept as one of th^e reriiote last -resorts. It is 
important to recognize that the cost to-Government of. local or Caribbean 
control '<?f the G.C.E. will be 'slightly greater Vnanlthe cost of the' 
, ' present system; but ^t^ie foreign exchahge problem will be reduced so that 

^ the society vjould iose less. * * > - — ~ ' 

* - . . _ ' " - i ' « * 

7# The recurrent costings include prpyj.sion for an establishment for the 
, \ Educational Measurement Serviceo .As^ih. the case of the G.C.E. ^where 
• part of the fees* now paid could be transi^erred to meet the cost qS a" 
permanent^ staff establishment' so also could the. cost of purchasing 
Common- Entrance Test- Papers be transferred to a local Tests con struts t- 
- - ion- and development unit. It would-be unnecWsary to argue furtlfer 
the point of environmental relevance -and 6f__imt)ort substitiutiori in - 
favor of having these services performed locall^^ as; far as possible. 

At this moment the Government' of Trinidad and Tobago, is indulging in another edu- 

cafcional nismterprise by using^ the "Trained teachers^for the elementary schools in the 

country as recruits for teaching in the Junior Secondary Schools^ These officers are 

given a few courses beyo>and their training college courses, but this ill-pi^eparednes^ 

is of such magnitude that the Junior Secondary Schools are just buildings. A severe- 

waste of human potentials and economic respurces are the result of the lack of under- - 

standing of the basic purpose and function of the Junior Secondary Schools in relation 

to its philosophy, psycholory, and the functional role of this type of school-in ti-ie 

overall ciucational system arid development of the hurtan-being in so'ciety. — 
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■ " Barbados I876, The Mitchinson Recort 

■ \ : — ' ^ - ■ • . 

In>l876 the House'^'of Assembly appointed Bishop. I-atchin son as chairman of a " 
coranission to study and report on'^Sducation in Barbados. Of course, 'the Mitchinson ' 
commission was the creation" of the House of Assembly, The f ollovdng year the Golo- 
niiL Offiqe sent John Savage, the Englisli' inspector of , schools for Jamaica^ a crown 
colony to report on education in Barbados. Barbados re-sented^Crov#i* colony rule- and 
so attacked Savage. Howev^, the I'litchinson report Is a B'arbadi an report , and reflects' 
"-tomplacency. . . * ^ 

g . Reflections and Trends ' in ' , 

. / ^ ^ the Mitchinson "Report^ 1876 ^ ^ ' - ^ ^ <> 

1. A public system of education must first concern itself with primary ' • 
. education-. > . . , ' . " • " ■ 

■V * k -V ' ' ' ' 

2. The influential laymen show a lack of interest jji Barb^an prijnary' 
education, ^ 

*3. Problems ari-sa from .the existing pupil-teacher-system. low salary^ 

teacher-t,raining poor,^ recrui talent, poor inspection -method, 'inade- 
uate annu^al, examination of the "schools, irregularity, in school 
, attendan.ce, attitudes resisting compulsory ea^cation and employmenii 

of' students of school age, ' - . . ' ' . 

ii,^ Focus on building a stable middle class« through education as is in ■ 
' England with a two-step ladder-second-grade, and first-grade. This 
terms ..are used in reference to 'the -time spent on 'academic instrucfeLori, 
not academic classification, . ' • 

Oxford and''Cambridge Universities should be open to the best students 
while posGi5)iliti„es exist for Codrin^ton College, -Barbados, to further . 
Its development -from a' theological college to a higher Education School 
•offering University degrees.-- ■ , " \ ' " 

British C-riiana 192^. ra.ior 
' Bain Gray's Keport ^- " ' ' 

Ma;)or Bain Oray was the new commissioner of Education in British Guiana,' and in 
1925 he issued his first report on education in the islaind as he S(a'.< it,' since he met 
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, a^systfim' ixi existence* This rei.ci*t is an annual report' and not the result of a 
special request. Majdr Gray c;^ried the title o£ -Director of Education snd the. 
. Daily Chronicle stated, "M^ajor Cira;;^^s r^ipcrti vould never Have seen the light- of * 
" day; eVen^if'he had had the courage to yrite* itj^ 

Reflections snd Trend's in -'the. Report of . * v 

/ * Major Bain Gray 1925, 'British Guiana 

* ^ • * 1. The system is* absolete# " • ^ - ' ' • ' ' 

2.^ ^The rfeeci for physical education rr.d development of ^nanual skills 

v;ere .re^lecced, al ohcugh' locsl conditions reveal -a neces.^ioy.. - ' 1" 

* ^ ^ 3* ..Th^ grer.test"evil.cf • the educc^tion system is underpay of teachers 
^ ^ * ' ^/ -and poor qualificatibnso ' » * * . • • ' ' / 

Lack, of availability of techiiical and proiessiohd. training facilities, • 

,5* Severe adirinistrative problems because 'of a dual .control of "education. 

. 6, Neglect of local conditions and Individual differences of studomts^ 

7» , Apathy to refom in education --ccnirr.uniiy,. citizens and workers, 

' * ' * The Juverile Population * ' > ' , . 

.Report. Ju//, ^^naica, ^' * . 

» V - * 

• This* report was* requested Ky Governor ^Musgrave and it declares a crisis in 
.education in Jamaica, and of course is highly c^:'itical of the'system, and v;as pres- 
/ entcd m .the ,fev remaining years of the Crown colony government. The report, erni^ha- 
si^ed th^ib tie juvenile*^ popul/ition was in "a sad state of hopeless distress and idle- 
ness/» The report, resembles those subinittedan England with reference to the veiy 
-poor clnSFCs in Lngland in the 19th century. Among tJie comrdssionGri, were the leading. 
IcW officcrr in Jcr^n.-dca-Chicf Justice a/id A ttoiTiey' General ^xho vrei^e English men. in the-. 
. Grow colony government, )lo'.;Dver, g other members were Archdeacon Campbell, Dr, J, 
C- Phillippo and r,ev. D.J. East, East was exti*.gmeJy provokca" bj;-^the lov: level of morale 
and initiative, on j'art of the pop'^ ation.p.d so both Philli|TO and Last bitWly criti-r 
ciijcd the-Crov.-n' colony rj'stcr. rj&d opportunities for Jamaicans, 1 
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- . 'Reflections .and Trends in the Juvenile ' ■ " y 
•Population Report 1879,- Jamaicii, W.I. ^' 

-1. The commission found two groups of. people 'in"jama4.ca-a respectable ' . 
^ and. prospering group and a young laboring force at a very low 'level', 
of ^living-. , • ■ . ■ I 

2* /The low^level of living, is common & estate labourers. 
'3» "Compulsory education was recommended.. " . » 

•U» Goveninent schools should supplement- the exis'tang system. The de- ' - 
, • norainational system .of education mus;l include: (l) OovemmentHgrai ts-' 

inraid, (2) Government inspection, (3) Man-agement, ' (li) .Fees, 

• , 5. Teacher education and trying must" lie improved, and a college 'for'' 
women should be,constructe;d with ..emphasis on lafant Education. 
• 4 • t >' • ' ..." 

6.. Improvem^.t-in the Inspectonate is necessary aid reports should , ' 
. become the public cfomaih. " ■ _ . 

7. Distric't Boards should function as a;- force t.o Impl'ement compulsory 
sqhool attendance wliile respecting ".the conscience clau'se.," * 

■> . ' . . . . ■ • . -rr 

* * " Jamaica '1898, The Lunib Report 

The inadequacies of education wore again mercilessly attacked by The Lumb Report 
df 1898. Not unlike the earlier repor\ of I879, the leader of.the Justdce;JD.epartAent 
was Chairman and members of.the comrtission' f8r the first time were elected iembers t)f 
the Legislative Council. Since, the American suga:;-markef washes tj the focus of the 
commission' was to, te" on Kconor,^y„.and Efficietlcy , _ Judge Lumb w^e a minority -report 
in-Wiich he attacked- the "principle of 'bompulsion" but that matter was settled 'Hiere. 

Reflections and Irfends in ' <- - 



The Lumb R.eport, 1598 



1 



1. The dual system of education, is .n,e9essary'. 

2. .^ompulsory education shoidd .be enforced-6-12 years as apposed to 

5-lo^years. . ^ ' _ ' ^ ^ 

t 

' , y* Payment, by results ftust be abolished and teachers must be given ' 
^ ' "a salary scale" and a pension sehepife. , ' 

, * * ' 

\x. InspQClors must examine scjiools biennially ^d frequent visits \ 
- are encouraged • . ' \ 



o r: 
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/Tne existing curriculmn. Was criticized and ^'new-curriculum was ' 
. / proposed vdth local orientation. Subjects* studied were: Heading, . 
_ V; ^.riting-, Arith>:tic, GeograpTiy:, Histoiy/^e-^g, Scriptures, E;.thic3, 

Orannnar, Art, i-lusic. Domestic Science) Physical -Education, BioloW. ' 

Composition and Dictation. " i 

e. Teacher training should^ be improved- in ^ the guaLi.ty of educaUon/and- 
\ physical efficiencies to function' pragmatically. 

?• Th§ Training Colleg^s^ curriculum is as 'follows:- 
, Reading « ' . 

School Management ^ 
Drill ^ . . .V 

Agricultural Instruction 

' ' Domestic .Economy , - ^ 



Compositi'on 
' History 
Geography* 
Grammar 
DrawirJg ^ , 

V " Object Lesfebns . 

Laundry V/ork 

, Cooking 

'Manual Instruction 
« 

Sl9cution ' 
Larkin 
French . 
Mechanics 
Instrumental Music 
Trigonometry 
Euclid 
. 'Science ^ 
Algebra 



To be extended 



To be curtailed 



To be- introduced 



To be eliminated. 



8. Emphasis must be oc a functional education'* for production as'vell as livinR 
as brothers in this world. • ' . . - 



1 w Report on Education ; * ' • , ^ • ' ' 

Trinidad, Xeo warrj snd ^. i;R;ard Irlands', and • * 

/ Haroorjos, l.-^33-vhe > Harriott Kayhev; Rbnnr^. ' > 

* • ' ' " " - ^ ^ , ^ I ^ ^ ^ c 

• «•,»- tf * 

This report deals vabh edupationaL prohlenis^ii the iVest Indies, -and was "ini1ia,ted 
by the Bri-tish Colonial Office. ' Ar-tl'*r Nayhew .;'a's a 'i,ember of the British AdvisdiV 
dopiRittee on Lducation the- colpnies and F.Ci Mariuotrf was Director of iiducationH ' ' 
for Trinidad, W.I.,Hoot of the 'writers of the '.reports were. Englishmen and control was 



• always jdth the British Colonial Office. ' ' ' , ' ' . 

. In: this report there 'a devastating attack ^ on the Values and methods that 

"^e relevant to English erducatj.on'and irrelevant to education in the West Indies, 
■irrelevance in the^ areas of societal needs, .economic productivity>- education of- 
students for'i West Indian society as 'well as intemationil concoms/ aid most of 
all "a total butchering of human resources.". 'Other -general objections, cen-tered on 
content and trends of education in the J aniaica .society because' th^ irere obsolete 

■ in tfie British , community. ' v/hen'the colonial- and-f^perialistic governments started 

• .to bp «honest and sincere" it was too late because distrust and repression T^g^j^e 
-,key factors in the reason for the deplorable existing situation. West 'indi^'s^ere 
.no longer going to^^put up with -this sham but are ready to "Do it themselves." 

- . • . * Reflections and'Tren^ds in the 

Marriott Mayhew Report, 1933"^ 

• ■ » ■ • ♦ . ' ' ■ 

- * ' • ■ * • • 

1, -^Primary, e^ducation in. the W.I. was the least progressive than anywhere 

: • in the British 2mpire . „ . ^ . 

2, ■ Backwardness resulted from a lack of financial .support. * 

3, Trinidad and Barbados .p:os^65S. superior educational systems -in the 
, ^ West Indies,. yet they ali are not in very good shafe, 

/ h. Education is a coniKmnity responsibility ; there is ah urgent need for 
progress. ^ * . ^ • , ' 

^ 5. Primary education is lacking "(a) Expert advice and theMifecessary in- 

fonnation on the subject (b) Unifomity in Standards (.-c) Trained 
teachers an d^ demonstration schools. ' - y' 

' ' . • . ' -., - 

6, A necessity fo.r educational cooperation among the, islands. 

7. A central training college for teachers is .a demand aid should be in - * ' 
. .Trinidad because of her development. ^ 

8» Need f or '^ompuleory attendance in schools. 

Concentrative govemmental efforts should provide education for ares « 
6-12. ^ ' . ^ .* 

: 10. The Curriculum should be geared to the population of the students- 
. rura? and city. 

< *. 

o . ' / , "17 ' ' . ' ■■ ' ' 



!!• The curriculum can consist of: English^ Arithnetic, Agricultui^ ^ 

and Kj^gieneo -The purpose of the curriculun is to. train the student ( 
for service to. xhe society. ' • 

« ' i 

12. The relationships betveen School and Soceity should te the watch word 
' ' ' of those inv&loved in supervision, and teacher-training.. 

13«- fhe quality "of teachers vail reflect the quality of society ^Dupil teac*hers 
should be paid in relation to their certificates acheived* \ . 
* ' ^ - ' . ^ '< • ^ • ■ ^ . 

' III. Salary increment should be-provided for. 

. 15« Secondary schools must be improved to form a n^w type-tHe Modem School- 
provid^^.g for gcner-J. snd practical education. The traditional school 
is callpd-The Classical School. ' > • ' - 

16. ^' Certificates should be awarded at. the completion of The Moc!e*p 'School at 
each level-The Junior Course and The Senior Course • . 

17/ Thfe value of education in both the Classical School and the Modern School 
is to be the same . , - ^ • ^ 

18. Centers must be established for the trauiing in technical -vocational fields* 

19* ^ The* future of Vfest Indian seconHary education depends on a large degree 

on the availability of University training and the achieving of . Un-iversity 
degress^ in respective are^* 

20. However^ education should serine t^e needs of society ^s well as the Individuals 
who comprise 'that society while recognising the international demension of 
" > ^ . humanity.* 

^ Some Flashbacks 

The British colonial government paid about ^0,000 each year for their Negro 
Education^ plan 'for a period of five years. * They withdrew after that time with a 
proportionate reduction. This beneVol^ence ended in, l81i5« The British government 
made its *fiyst payment.in 1835 and ten years later the VJest Indians v/ere to solve ' 
their o-^n >Zlvation.^ 

In all the rqports studied there is "one underlying truth-All students should be 
given a higlily efficient eler.entary school education and some type of secondary education 
should be provided for the capable. In the more 'recent reports reference is common to 
University training for the survival and qualitative production of [secondary school 
graduates. , * * 
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Sad, but true, despite a great deal of rhetoric, the imperialistic external 
exairanations from Cainbridge and London Universities prevailed as 'the yardstick of 
secondary school success,^ Some authorities doubted if the "bookish, verbal,, class- 
ically-oriented studies leading to the Cambridge examinations vers the b^st prepara- 
*tion for the developmerit needs oX the V^est Indian Colonies." 

Quite recently (l97U) the Hon, Prime Minister Dr. Eric V/illiam of Trinidad and 
Tobago, W.I., made some canmehts as regards the students in the Trinidad high schools. 
In summary, he said, at the Caribbean Union College, Maracas, that the students of 
the secondary schools in Trinidad, ^.1. were progressively performing extremely poor 
at the General Certificate of Education (GCE) Examinations, Ordinary Level. The 
problem is .not the .truth of Dr. William's statement, but the causes of the problem 
of poor performsnce o The major causes to poor academic performance are many and 
'complex but the causes are always there, and "the students should not be made the 
target of attack for an irrelevant system bom and bred in a middle 'white %ass 
society. A key factor is Relevance<, " • 

History -reninds us that the 20th century crisis of education and economics .must , 
be focused on. relevance of a system with realistic .goals. The external examinations 
are definitely a disguise in every respect of the old-colonial -imperialistic politics 
and policies. .VJith the abolition of the British Slave trade in 180? and emancipat- 
ion of slaves in l83ii in , the British West Indies, vath the .introduction "of indentured- 
East-Indian- labors into Trinidad and Guyana for sugar-cane cultivation a change, in 
Master-Slave relations came about. How about the ex-slaves and those free indcntured- 
Indians. Until today, not much has been done In way of a system, yet we have come a 

if 

long way. fo be free,, an educational system must be designed 'for local needs and 
production as wll as with universal concerns. 



Reflective of the situation is a profile -in' the form of ihV following 

statistics: ^ * , 

^yniversity of London^, England— General Certificate of Education, 
J . • ' Ordinary Level 

Past Results of Examination— Overseas 
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Characteristics of a Meaningfi4 Curriculum 
* * . * • * 

Curriculum planning and development is a dynamic process and as such is never 
static, yet that does not mean that changes aid .modifications are the result of whims 
an^ fancies or doing something different just to be different* The process takes 
into consideration thfe dyn^c 'factors and institutions that are^responsible for the 
profitable and meaningful -functioning of society both pragmatically and i^ally .f rom 
the' standpoint of >he Individual and Society. 

A meaningful curriculum will possess tlje follovdng general characteristics which 
can be further broken down into more specific tennents: 

1# Haxiirium opportunities for the, learning and development of each 
*'studQnt-values, aspirations, etc. ^ " \ 

* 2. Opportunities" for the range of ability of each *student-nee,ds 
and* 4n.terests.. 

3. Adequate aid relevant measuring instruments for diagnostic 
.purposes, evaluation, progress and motivation while keeping 
^th the philosophy of the school, community and nation. ^ 



1|. Conformity of hypo the ti(*?EL standard should be discoOraged 
and "individual development" encouraged. 

5. Full utilization of learning resources and experiences should 
be encouraged. 

6. The aims of the school should be balanced in relation to the 
Individual student and. society.* 

7t Systematic planning and organization .along with evaluation 

should be highly encouraged jf "relevance" is to be maintained. 

8. Sdhool and society are interelated and the aims of the school, 
as reflected through the curriculum should b^ meaningful to 
r the students as the most important agent in tiie educative 
process as well as in society. 

Th e maturity and level of rop.diness of each student should be 
key factxDrs in the curriculum plarihing^ teaching, and learning 
• process. 

10. Flexibility in all areas of curriculum planningj/should be mairt- 



tained for efficiency in production , (l) Philosophy ^ (2) 
ffhe Student, (3) Social. Influences, (h) Axms and Functions 
of .the SchQol, (^) The Structure of Knowledge, (6) Procei^s 
of Learning or Psychology of^Leaming» 

!!• Curi:iculuin planning alvrays be plan oriented and goal directed* 

12> "Human potentialities" ' should not be wahted but directed into 
wortl^^ 'channels through academic counseling* ■ . 

13* .Curriculum development must foster the' fact - A student who is 
really educated.. is self-governing and^naturally he will be 
honest, mannerly, and possess the virtures of service, worth, 
wisdom, ethics,' and spiritual values*' 

111* Life is education and the expression of individuality is the 
«%'acme of all educational interprise -formal or informal, * 
institutional or private. 

1^*. No Student is a failure j the failure is the meeting of the 
agents involve^r^he student and his .environment are of great 
importance^ (a) the environment can promote the full develop- 
ment of the student, (b) or destroy the development of ^the 

student to the degree beyond repairs • 

"." -f . 

16» Curriculum like all aspects of life possess a structure - a 
^ structi^ral manifestation iri relation to;, the functigning and 
interr^elatdonships 'of functions in any living form-man, 
animal, and plant life. 

17* Reality is th^ perceptual field of the irdi^ddualj changes'^ 
. in behavior can only result through changes in tlie perceptual 
field* ^ " ^ , • ^ 

l8*. The individual .is the center of his ever changing experiencej 
he striVGc'^^x) b'ehavior ''in *a way to satisfy his needs or goals* 

19* An indi-^/idual behaves in relation to "his self-concept*« ' 

20* Studen-t-centered classrooms are most productive* 



Conclusion 

- The British West Indies and her educational problems are the result of a ' 
colonial-imperialistic mentality. The late V.endell Villki 6/ American candidate for 
the Presidenc^sr saw the problem £nd, said, -The' Four Freedoms vill not be accomplished 
by the declarations of those momentarily in power, "ihey will become real only if 
the .people of the, world forge them ihto actuality." 

An exarrmiation of the currictaa in the educational system of the British West 
Indies reflects tlia[t the subject matter is unrelated to the daily lives of the 
students, Dr. Eric WUlia:ns putsit this way, "The educational system "of .these - 
countries violates, the fun<*amental principle that ec^jication should proceed from the 
. known to the unknown, from the village ta the great wide world, from the indigenous 
plants, ar^i,;.als, and insects to flora iand fauna of strange countries, from the 
economy of the village' and household to the economics of the world. . . . These 
- features are mo3t pronounced on the" secondary .^vel, where the curriculum has been 
-copied from foreign models. . . . The situation, !.) the British /cplorfies -is aggra- 
^vated by the fact that the secondaiy schools take examinations set in En&Land by' • 
English examiners. Instead of" the curriculum detennining the examination, the 

examination detemines the curriculum the examination incubus becomes heavier 

because the exanunation is external' -to the country itself-. ' The curricul,um becomes 
still more unsuitable oo the colonial clijnate where the teaching is conducted i^ a 
foreign rtedium. , ' ^ ^ ' > 

A Stadent »ho specializes i« curricula davelopmen. cannot helfc b'ut ccnceed to 
the tact that the superriciaJiV of the British »est Indian secondary SchccU is the 
resuU of the British- inperialis.tic goven,ance ct the r^a cr the Exten,al exa»^a. 
tions of Cambridge and Oxford UniversiUes, England. The exandnitlons are set by 



examiners from the respectiVfe Universities in EngldJid and the* secondaj^-.scliopl .^''^ 

curricula are dei^rmined 1^ the^ contents of examination. One reporter comn^ai^itedj 

"the whole focus ,01^ teaching .* . • appears to be directed towards the benefit of 

the coir.parativelj6 few children \jho are capable of reaching the standiards prescribed 

by these Examinations While anoU^er reporter commented, "more than half the 'pupils 

^ — - ^ ^ ' • > 

leav^ school having failed either to take or to pass these examinations."^ A V/est 

Indian terminal examination for secondary school students must replace the External 

Examination Cambridge and London^ England. ' . ' 

Dr. Eric Williams wrote in- his bool'^ ^ Education In The British \Jest Indies 

(1968), a very' outstanding passage in relation to this issue. He saidj 

The system of external exaTdnations should be abolished . This system, under 
which the^ tJxf ord and Ca-nbridge exanining syndicates excerise jurisdiction ovei^ the 
secondary schools, has been the object of increasingly severe criticism in England 
itself during the last quarter of a century. The most recent attack comes from a 
report of the Committee of the Secondary School Examinations ,Council .appointed in. 
19kl* The report disagrees with the oft-repeated dictum that external examinations 
can follow curriculum; the time lag is too long and the ruts grow too cieep. In the 
view of the Committee, "the time has passed' when such guidance and direction of their 
work a's \eachers need can best be given by means of an external exaiaination ; to retain 
.a profession in leading strings is to deny it th^ chance of growing up to responsibility, 
with resulting harm to. itself and to^ those vAio' depend upon its services. The^ examina- 
tion in its present form is having a crampijig effect upon the minds of teachers and 
pupils." If there must be a school examination at the age of 16, the Committee -con- 
tinued, *"we think that ideally the examination is best conduc.ted by the ii'.eachers them- 
selves as being those viio. should know their pupils' work and ought therefore to be -ohose 
best able to form a judgement on it . . it will.be increasihgly difficult to recon- 
cile an external' examination at 16 ;dtrh the full realization of the aims of the schools 
and with enjoyment of that freedom whdch will then 'be led to be a vital necessity/* 

It is self-evidentr that the system of Oxford and Cambridge examinations works 
greater harm in thd British Vest Indies than in Great Britian. It is one of the prime 
reasons for that British If'est, Indian tradition whereby the local product is depreciated 
and the forei£?i make con ve ted; No modification of the examination to suit local needs 
will dO t External examinations are out of rela-oion to -ohe needs of voca-oional education, 
and, as the report of the Committee of the Secondary School Examinations Council puts 
it, "so inimical to the character and future development of the Modem School as to be, 
unthinkable." As has been recommended in Ceylon, the government should cease subjjid'in^ 
secondary schools in theiBritich west Indies which prepare their students for external' 
examinations. Seccndiry schools in the British West Indies should set their o\-n schocyL ^ 
leavin.-: ex-^.minat.ionn . xheze should be supplemented, for applicants to the civil service, 
by approj.ilate vocaticnal tests for which a Civil Service Commission should be responsibl 
But if any certificates are. required for matriculation, purposes by the British V/est India 
University, those examinations should be set by the British West Indian University.., 
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Meaningful objectives in curriculum, development as the instrument, to a fruitful * 
life musu recognize: {iX individual devislopment-ndjid, spirit ^d character (ethical 
and moral), (2) development of society-all societal institutions (education, politics, 
economics, religion) f^cu^ed on. production and' developnient in light of local, conditions' 
and culture with world-wide concerns* This must be the number' one priority for^ "sur- 
vival for a country/ or natidn, . independence means to be abl e to meet your o\m needs 

\ ^ / 

personally, -family -v.lse, community-wise, nationally, and internationally as opposed 
to being a slave or puppet for t2ie survival ''of othe::^ through exploitation, imperial- 
izatiqn, and the master-slave psychologj^. The ^master-slave^ or master-servant psychoid 
ogy is beautifully and dramatically portrayed in the classical work of Goeth.e entitled, 
Fausbus p Gf coursfe,''Faustus tragically transgressed the bouiids of Chilis uLani by in 
search for "ultimate power over man and the universe-^i I'^tjy?.a_jiot_jiis appointing to find 
that he lost his Soul "to the Devil, his Master. Faustus was exceptionally well edu- 
cated but lie lacked the humility bo the gates of >/isdom; imprisoned himse lf i n eteiTial 
bondage and slaver;^, aiid reflected that the instrument of Education - led to the lost 

0 

of Dr. Faustus* Soul, his doom ^djlam, nation. Religion warns us, and specifically 
The Holy Bible (Authorised King James version) records the following: 



Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father, and attend 
to ki;iow understanding. For \ give you good doptrine, "for- 
ipake ,ye not, ny law. For I V7as\my father *s son,"' tende;* and 
only beloved in tho si^hl of mySncther* He taught me also, 
and said unto me, Let thine hcSTtNret-ain my words: Keep 
my coranandmbnts, and live. Gtet ^dsdom, get. understanding: 
forget-, it not;'' neither decline from "bhe words of my mouth. 
Forsake, her nobj and she shall preservk thct^: love her,, 
and she shall kec-p thbe* V.'isdom is the Vrincip.cl things 
therefore r^t vrisdom: and :ath all thy gating get 
understanding. Proverbs I4: 1-7 



Definition of Tcras 



Some terzs listed here zaay not have appeared in the paper biit are-oosf- 
essential for )La- depth understanding. 



Curriculun Engineering - This concept represents the overall system of curriculum 

and of course its dynamics -'all the ^necessary stages 
" of development and processes essential in making a curri- 
culum fully functipnable in the schools, it is that 
organized and structured body that is responsible for 
the efficient working of a curriculum system. 

A Curriculun System - This is not unlike other systems in the sense' of decision 

making. This system is action - oriented in respdct to- \ 
the functions of the school curriculun. The system functions 
In (1) producing a curriculum (2) inplemshtation of,-the 
curriculun and (3) appraisal and evaluation of 'the .total 
curriWilum and system. The system -^analysis' approach Is 
y used in the curriculum system in tne ofna of (1) Input 

(2) Processes and contents for the maintenance of: the. System 

(3) Output — The output^ of the system reflects the curri- 
.xulimwnd of course the overall' system. ' 



Curriculun - 



A curriculum is the fruit of the" process^ of curriculum planning. It 
^is a plan for -a tqtal school or a division of a school as an entity 
in itself, e.g. middle schools, elementary school etc. In this 
Bens^e*"a "subject-.area cannot be reflective of the virtues of the con- 
cept "Curriculum." e.g. English curriculum, geography curriculum. 
"A school suh^^ct rs not a force that beans on the total functioning 
of the schoqi', and as such must exists as a program In the overall - 
curriculum or can function ^s -a chapter in the overal system. 
.1 , , ' ' 

Curriculum D^'slgn - A cufriculun design reflects contents, arrangements of contents 

and the overall appearance of the picture called curriculum 
^ ^design. Some common concepts in curriculum design are "subject- 
naitter." "goals," "outcomes," "contents," "concepts," "skills," 
•^behaviors", "instructional objectives," "values," "sequence," 
•Vertical articulation,^" "scope," ''horizontal articulation," 
"cummulacive," "spiral,^" and "product*" 

Unique Type Design - Unique desjign qualities of a curriculum design takes its 

name from the dominant emphasis or ^-controlling ifactor in 



devfjlopment . Curr;lculum types are: "core," "student-centered, 
"subject-cinc^ired, " "e>:perience^centercd," "intcgr^ot 
huTiaristicJ" "culture-epoch," "activity," and "structi 



:urp- 



centered. " 



Curriculun^ Pian - This is the napping ouc in advance of the necessary designs 
for learning opporcunicies., ' ! ' 

Curriculum Guide - A curriculum guide is. a written curriculum plan geared 
* , to give guidance *to instructional personnel in development 

* ^ of loarning experiences. This may include such concepts, 

as scope, .and .sequence of the curriculum, courses of 
study at various levels,, and subject -areas', ur)i.ts of work 
. in learning situations, 'resource units, ^ guidelines an'd ' 
syllabuses etc.* - \ . 

Curriculum Guide A curriculum guide is an^ informal document for Instructors 
. that generally contains (l)»aims aijU goals of-^ instructions 
(2) content (3) learning experienced (4). objectives 
' . (5) teaching instruments and aid3 (6) evaluation 'techniques 

course of Study - A course of study unlike a curriculum guide is a formal" 
outline of content area to be covered in *a subject, a . 
/ ' group of subject's or a particular grade level* ^ 



Crown Colony - An imperial ppwer rulini^ ^^hrough the Croxn * Britian made Trinidad, 

W. I. a Crpwn^ Cdlony bo be sure she can govern without the 
impediment of local electda assemblies (ld97). The executive 
council and the legislative ai*e equally nominated bV^the^ -authorities 
This is the life in a "degrading ^tyranny." Ja^ies Anihony .Fronde*^^— ^ 
' ^ .arrived in'.' Trinidad in loo7, and 'was famou.s for his imperialistic 

outlook as caoi be found in his account; The -ibiRlish i:n the West 
Indies which affords a moso significant insight in t,he oifi-cial 
British mentality,^ , ■ / 

Secondary Educ-^-ticn - . 3i>range asv it may seem,' even^ in 19hh there was no , ' . 

.generally accepted concep^t.of secondary education. 
Incorest^ed paroieb", botrh profession alj$-\and laity, 
, ' > ' interprecrcd it in terms of oraditionai practices, v 

% paruic^ilar vested interests, .and stereotyped habits 
of thought. Just 'i3 *tke^,Schoolj^ Inquiry Commission 
had recomr.cnderl in V^/yJ that'>atin sho^old be included 
even in the curricula^, o? their^ proj^osed thlrd-qrade 
schools 'Azh a Ir-aving -t^e of lU-15, so in 19hh many 
^ people /as simed^ as a ratter 6f corrse that the new 

comp ^Isory secondary education for every rupil would 
be that currently rracticei in the secondary gr.^mar 
schools; ev»^ri zr.oii^A, 'every pupil* now meant every 
pupil dowri t'j the intellectual level of ohe ^ustmoc- 
c^>-r tifiable-:>-^ le - Indedt Looked at^i'fom this point * 
^ of view zho a^suncti^ii is p'nvently absurd. Indeed, the' 
fjxistln • 'rn ri^r-schv^dl rerilr.e scorvS unsuitable for so^g 
^ "of the j 'lj iljT 'liiv-a-iv in it, oo saV noohinr; of the large 
O „ . * r%;ijori t7 of f':.iLs j^^'conr^,iry-ocho'jl a^'e who are •not/ 

^py^C - rc^nd»;»w^ : ^^'i.rn'tr-schcoi ty. * , i-Jijvnt, The 
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as 



Ls ;a special 

♦rhnre or ja:;:. ot\ t . v*l,»^ .'¥:-':a:»l.:i . Lu is esnonuia2. that 

"tivo ot' '..h.?u-^vor av..oars j^i- • -^^jsg difi'ere::K:e5-is 

duo to nodi:Tcaticn ir, <-»-:;hru^i^ o^^^tlv: nrocess'or to a - 

n of ir: ono/ (..<elj 



.shirt:;. of Vr^ '^:r?c:.i:n 



<ejLGon L. Bocsin:3, 



. ^ 

-"3ec^::-^'y"v ^^^\'\noiDn" cr^nDv-^?^ the education pro>*i'Jcd 
by :3:hooi5 Tor the pur:;;:.*^^, oi^^t-jidin-; ano ;;;ro?\otin^ 
the ci»?v-'^l J! ncrvD of ncrnal lii.Vividytsl? for \?'"oru qa the - 
cr.o h'ur': the vlrnentarv r^zliocl no longer constitutes 
a satie^facv^orv .;.n-ircn-i-"»n t, who on the Ouh^^r hai'Jtf 
arp t.rrr r:ot y">t.;^r-'^.:ar.v i to pnrtioi :.aLc offccbiveiy 
in socle o;; u:i''^:i'i"r:^ cy t: c iri;ooi, or <?re :iot re^dy for 
the rLecialiio-: Wcrk c:' tne profecsi-onal schools or the 
u».{,er iivisiorT of oho Licoral arir? coliorel: 
(Co-or.i -vV? ^ c.i tra Urlrvvoaiic. cf w*^cpnrl,ary education ^ 
Js^u-,^ of "^ (con l^cy i-:cr.r>i(n, Bullor.in -of the Dcpar t- 
r/oG of Lcc;is'"rr^; ^cr.-: ' rr«:ic:pal;j , 

— - ' ^ • 

occ:>:;''ary ! ication h-^s l,=»on '-le'finei an/ schoolinr 

-^l.vGn i:otv;"*'':j the chrc::olu iq^i a.:^i> of t:.vive iLncT 

^twcjnty. it ;'ar. r-lso b^or; deiinei- as all schjolin;^ of 

adolerrcon i^hr; for^-ai^ "jcflniuion jir^ not nccepoablo 

to mr:ny b*^»cri of :\ic> TGr-neno rjis to /mt ^^^ea to 

incl*:,i*5.,' riji'j ^h- laf.tvr dni);iv>;i: does noti clearly" " 

• r»';fijio s^ocor.'^arv 0'K:cal*L«n becaun^^ aoole<=co\oe i5ono:> 

a ^hr;ri^?y -^-lijl ic^i^i v:: 3'., fir lirdi?. -A cOrrij^leXG 

dorxriici-^n i.u^ ^ .ir!cln>-** t.: r ay v;.'13. a s^-a vO'^;c.i t of 

ainr:, fncti^-.s, sorvi ,r:d snbj-^Cvi-: ua^Jr^ht. TJ-j^ / 

cle: v.i t-jr^' "c?^!. 'oi -'i*'- In^'L.rv.oti.^'^ t!iP fvc^ipir.^n :^al . ' 

r-.iirn '^..-rn a/^^ t^.-.."-:; ^i^xl l*o:* cl ti ?■ and PVt ry^ny 

llvinr;, •..rii'^ in v^-x /.i i:'*^* rsMcatlv.-. r/re stndrnt j?y]:lorps 

varioi^ fx- Inr of kno ;lo'i nri \ r^oTilv-^t} f';f"ihor vooi? 

xl-, "/.r c«r a? ;.r**i:arntion for ^ 

\r.) \ard \. /,-:t an^' it^^nry i:. :irone- 



f^, r ^h * r>ol»: . or. jf 
a'-'va^cvo-^ l'.r^*"filn 
b' r^ , rinoi " • 



of 



.,n or 

Vi^* r or. c '.r 
:.^?v crj: To, whio 



Join 
>~If 



c? I'^^iTi :r:r^t >c 
I) rc-lict, tr -^V 

Inv-^r-^ntod in 
hi-il to in h: 
K'>t:^fVtyv:., 

a ^^\'V "'"^ 
\*'.y^.%T-!^'rji . ^ 
Ir*'- fr^rtrat'-cr* oriO'^ri 
• ri'.l . ^'* . - tH 

IC 



^'V.: ''^^ of r^ 'iorr.'iv,: ^ i rcr: t! c-: nv 1^, the oasic 
of I n :v:i«'-.t; i*i y cim^roc in hiOl. in • thr«ra 
" ^•itj'-attcP.al 0. : croru oi^V' ajnd acnio^ o:ncn ts are 
th»-v :> d-^^-a;:-! unat th y arc ^'OirJUitly ^ 



: :i 4*« al o-f r ',.Q'\'AQ:v for /r-*^ -i^.'^. i*j frocir. ; th/- ir.il\'i- 

in ij.vid :r] ^:g* find r!^>a;ilnr, 



, nor, rll- nat. ' I - : 
, a . >f TsC* 
tV iji ^i-Hval a.n.- 
•-r*..-^— , .»r'^'\ot;n 



' ; ti 



, ^ d» vrl:';.in; a '.irc^r:c tiv^^ jiind in 
fo.-**:-^ nis w«*jl-txlr^% jn thic 
i:^ t o?;''V; '>r.il "^A^nn;- -^r.d pjininat- 
a/^ Oj» :r' -i u> ^'cu >. T^oij:./' 
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^xColL-n.- ?or' al-J-r-.-.ldl]-.. r. t, as w^>li nr. i"or t.io faifill.-^ii^- of society. 

CSS - Ihis'^iT a:; -ix.Tijjwr.i.r. fui- tho s-L.-'wi-va year old SLud^nus a& t.he end «• 
. ^of ;-J.e :"i-f ch- rorn in tK^; ..l^-h rri.ocl-; u\rl^;l. rhu ■Ceroificnc-> 
or .'ccor.rl.-r;/., -h:pv.i.n ^r:^, is r'cor: 7u-d for svKinnts of avcrn-e 
abiiitr pr.v! ey.T-^L-iV-c is T^rc bro-.jly bajoij thon Uie O^^norni 
CoruficP.'^- or ..xaT-:no--i..:i v ";:.-:}. I U 'of o<?n involves tv" - 

c-:oriissio:i of rvi i-nos' -..v-nk. basic , nd: ocoL^h'. of U is c:ca-ni- 

. . nao:--on is GT;vcti7c oftaci.rr co.-j oroi 8f ayll'abus cu<. ocn t, Gxa-rdnation ; * / 

and ex.^T.inin-: Lochp.inu^-s. ^ . - 

Conpreheir.ive School? - ThLs is bhs r.oso. rcc«n t; i itteni of or.p.ani nation oj? 

schooiH in Hnrlpji.i. t'his Dyi.o of school ai^tor.nos ' 
/ . , . V ''f ^ sosial cla-'.t -.p oa levels of ability 

' ^ ■ . ■' '■ ' ^ wibhiti ono oducp clonal inaoilu&ioi;. ^ « 

> ' Eleven rlus Sxa^ina-.ion - Trun is a:i eXceiY.al e^^Kainaticn/ no v, discontinued i 

\ ■ ^ in_ ..nr;Land. li 1:> .-iver; t'.ic pnd of primnrj' 

\ * sc^'iool, rtt.en- ritaien or. sr-:> .qboat elpyen years "of 

• . ■■ , age. Jhis exariin.'rbion is ?' selective' device "for 

' ^ ^c^^'G-'^inR s-Wo^jis ini,o ~ra^^a^ or tochnical.schooa. 

■ Sx-omal Kxnnination ,- T-iis' exa-niriation is =.-io ad-.iniso-^rod by exa-nihing ' 

■ ' - J^orf'iei^ exr.o,rnol CO', thf; o,.;.oc-_. i io.t- of thy evaTinini? ' 
bodies are norrnlly a:;.-:.':i = ted vitsi universities; 

\ ?<*r.. - The uerr. for^ ik s,-ocirically uF->d in tr.- Firioish secondor/. schools, ' 
■0 wracn tr.r^re ..-u-o s'x f:.rns. This is tl.s equivrieno of olie C-rades 
(-12 m thp Hc.eric.Tn hx-ih .'chools.' " > 

■ -o ~ . . • ■ ' 

, qCS - r»,is is-t,he >neral Jortlfica:/^ of S.j.;cat^,on 'r.v.Yi'L-u->a-orT. Th""" 

certifioat- is -ran-ed afr...-r Hucces:-:' :i]y com^loonji : the Ordiiikrv or^ 
^ Advanco-i Level exa-i Jaw-ons. . 7- ' - 

>^ . • .c^_y orv-nvH • - :cnti .r;.^ .iror -i.vr sci-.oic are no.; nnior severe 

* • ' ' " ' 

a r.>7.';..ti:> '-=1 •-q.:vu..>;:t of t ... i.?;., i,. f.^^" -.ed States of A-^rlc . 

. . urdir.iry L-.-oi Pxwln -i. ,n - T: in ir^^ri f-yrAn't' s i : ion os- si> t^-er. years 

' ^{ '■''>' -.•■■■n'T'^.V.y r.yj-n at th-- hi-^ of forr. five. 

* -^^ "'t-J-'.ts r.ro sijccej-rfcj.; an -rdi nary Level 

Ot\yr.->l C-.T-.ific,'.t'- of r-d'ic-.ti^n is avaru^d^ ' 

, Sch^.l. C.vricil ri.lc the ' _-vn.rU ■-..-.•.-v V,:^. .'in :.;d w^rk-^rlth .he r.inistrv 

of . in-;- '.: . .^j -r. -xt, !, . r :ea-^->r;v.ip in currrcnluM 



School- teacher baoed ^xaniin.'^t.ion - 



Ihi'S exa'iiination" advocated that evaluation 
of students' work be made by the Treacher, 
who knows the Soudents, who can evaluate 
them ovor. a length, of time.. The u^ • of 
different types of .exaininations.can, oe made 
as need arises^ 



Trinidad, v^est Indies - 



British *».est Indies - 



The term Trinidad, ^^est Indies, as used in 
this research paper includes Tobago, xAiich 
is poli'ti'cally considered a constituency ' 
of Trinidad. 

Comprise those islands (as referred to in 
this research) in -the West Indies which are 
(and were) under ohe rule and government of 
the Government of i^ngland Iby virtrue of 
being a^British colonial possession either 
by conquest or acquisition. 
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